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SEVENTH ESSAY 
ON 


Free Trade and Finance, &c. 


UBLIC ſecurities are notes or promiſes of pay- 
ment, made in writing, to the public creditors, 

who had demands on the public for monics lent, ſup- 
plies furniſhed, ſervices rendered, &c. &c. Of theſe 
there are a great variety, and diſtinguiſhed by divers 
appellations, ſuch as loan- office certificates, deprecia- 
tion certificates, final ſettlements, &c. &c. As the 
public was in no condition to pay theſe ſecurities, when 
they became due, they ſuffered a great depreciation : 
The owners ſold them for what they could get, and they 
have long been an article of traffic, in the hands of 
the brokers, and ſpeculators z and the price current, 
or eſtimated value of them, as they paſs from hand to 
hand, is become as much fixed and as well known in 
the broker's offices, as that of any other goods or mer- 
chandiſes; and this price current, made in market by 
the general conſent of buyers and ſellers, determines 
the value of all articles of traffic, whether goods, bills 
of exchange, public ſecurities, ſtocks of every kind, 
and even money itſelf: And this rule of eſtimation is ſo 
fixed and natural, that no external force or height of 
authority can alter it, as has been clcarly proved by ex- 
periment (the ſtrongeſt proof in nature) in the inſtan- 
ces of tender laws, and regulation of prices, which 
have often been attempted in vain, though puſhed as far 
as law, authority, violence, and force could go :— 
Therefore it follows, that the public ſecurities, when 
they became articles of exchange or traffic, are really 


worth what they will bring in market, and no more. 
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Let their nominal value be what it will, their real va— 
lue is ſo much, and no more than they will bring in 
market: This is plain natural law, which 'tis in vain 
for the greateſt force, or higheſt authority, to oppoſe; 
it will prove too ſtrong for the moſt mighty oppoſi- 
tion; *tis therefore moſt wiſe to ſubmit to it, and obey 
its ſovereign dictates without reluctance. 

THe price current of public ſecurities has been dif- 
ferent at different times, and the different kinds of them 
are eſtimated at different prices; very many have been 
-purchaſed at 2/6 in the pound, or 8 for 1, others at 
fix or ſeven ſhillings in the pound, or about 3 for 1. A 
few inſtances may be produced of fales at higher and 
lower prices, but in general I believe the above prices 
may be eſtimated as the extremes ; very great numbers 
of final ſettlements have been bought at 2/6 inthe pound, 
or 8 for 1. 

IT is very certain, and undoubtedly confeſſed on all 
fades, that our ſoldiers, when their ſervices were over, 
and their accounts fairly adjuſted, were entitled to the 
liquidated balances in their favor, in genuine money ; 
this was in juſtice due to them for their fervices, and if 


they were paid, no more than juſtice was done them : 


but if, inſtead of this, they were paid nominally twenty 
ſhillings, in a certificate, note of public promiſe, or any 
other article of negotiation or traffic, which was worth 
by general conſent of buyer and ſeller, in the public 
exchange, no more than 2/6, and would bring po 
more, it is plain they were paid but 2/6 in the pound, 
and the remaining 17/6 is ſtill due to them. We will 
ſuppoſe, that inſtead of a certificate of 20s. which 
would bring but 2/6, they had been paid in braſs, at 
208. per Ib. which was worth in market, and would 
bring no more than 2/6 per 1b. it is plain their con- 
dition would have been exactly the ſame, i. e. the 
ſoldier that received the pound of braſs, which he could 
ſell for 2/6, and no more, would be juſt as well off, 
and as well paid, as the ſoldier who received the cer- 


. Uificate of 208. which he could fell for 2/6, and no 


more; 


1 
more; 'tis a very plain caſe that neither of them are 
paid more than 2/6 in the pound, and that the remain- 
ing 17/6 remains unpaid, and conſequently due to them; 
and if any juſtice or honor to the public faith is de- 
ſigned or attempted, it muſt be effected by paying to 
them what ſtill remains due to them.--But can the hu- 


man mind conceive, that any ſort of juſtice or honor 


to the public faith would be done, not by pitying the 
poor ſoldiers, and paying the balance due to them, bur 
inſtead of this, by raiſing a large ſum of money, by 
taxing the community, to buy in all the braſs, and gi- 
ving 20s. per lb. for it to the ſpeculagqgges who had bought 
it of the ſoldiers for 2/6 per 1b. (even whilſt the cur- 
rent market price was but 2/5) and giving intereſt till 
the cath was paid, which would be giving thoſe ſpecu- 
lators eight times as much money as the capital they ad- 
vanced, and 48 per cent. per annum intereft for it, 
till the caſh was paid. The brokers intereſt of 4 per 
cent. per month, is a fool to this, for this not only 
recovers 4 per cent. per month intereſt, but ſecures the 
payment of eight-fold the capital, when the intereſt 
ceaſes. Beſides, the brokers run ſome riſk of oppro- 
brium, and loſs of their debt; but this plan gives ho- 
nor and ſecurity to the whole tranſaction, by giving it 


the ſacred ſanction of the ſupreme power of the ſtate. 


It makes no difference to the argument, whether the 
article of traffic paid to the ſoldiers, and purchaſed in 
again by the ſtate, be braſs or certificates; becauſe both, 
by the ſuppoſition, are of equal price in the market, 
and make a payment of equal value to the ſoldiers. 
The whole argument holds good and in equal force, 
with regard to all original holders of public tecurities, 
as to the ſoldiers, all of whom are ſuppoſed to have 
furniſhed to the public, caſh, goods, or ſervices, to the 
amount of the certificates they received. The argument 
alſo has the ſame force, with reſpe& to ſpeculators, 
who have purchaſed public ſecurities at a higher ex- 
change than 8 for 1: With reſpect to theſe, the con- 
cluſion is the ſame in nature, but differs only in degree. 
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Tuis plan of paying the vaſt ſums of public monies 
to ſpeculators, which were originally due to the ſol- 
diers, and other original holders of the public ſecuri- 
tics, and the payment being withheld from them to whom 
it ought to have been made, ſtill remains due : I ſay 
the plan of paying theſe monies to the ſpeculators, who 
at preſent hold the ſecurities, i. e. paying to theſe ſpe- 
culators eight times the capital they advanced for the 
purchaſe of them, with 48 per cent. per annum inte- 
reſt, till actual payment is made to them, and taxing 
the ſtate to raiſe theſe monies, and of courſe taxing 
the poor ſoldiersgrho in their penury and diſtreſs ſold 
their certificates at 2/6 in the pound, for the money 
neceſſary to pay them, at 20s. in the pound, with intereſt, 
to the ſpeculators who purchaſed them: I ſay, this plan 
is adopted by fome folks with great ſeriouſneſs and 
gravity 3 and their ideas are ſupported with very ſpe- 
cious arguments, the detail of which I wave conſidering 
juſt now, that I may mention one propoſition, which I 
think neceſſary to introduce here, viz. 

No ingenuity of argument can ever ſupport an abſurd 
concluſion; the abſurdity of the concluſion forever de- 
ſtroys the argument, however ſpecious and ingenious the 
premiſes may be found: this is called by Logicians reductio 
ad abſurdum, has been taught in the ſchools a thouſand 
years, and has always been allowed to be good reaſoning. 
All the arguments that can be adduced, can never con- 
vince any body that this plan is right; there is not a boy in 
. a compting-houſe, or maid in a kitchen, who would 
not exclaim againſt the injuſtice of it, the moment they 
heard and underſtood it; the common ſenſe which re- 
fides in every human breaſt, revolts againſt it, for this 
I appeal to the ſentiments and feelings of every body, 
who has any. Don't you think, my fellow-citizens, 
that a ſpeculator in public ſecurities. muſt be pretty well 
brazed? yea, braſſ d over, who can expreſs his joy with- 
out bluſhing, in the face of the world, and tell us that 
he is enlivened with hopes of obtaining a public act, en- 
_ titling him to eight times the capital of his ſpeculations, 
with 


. 


with 48 per cent. per annum intereſt, till he receives the 
principal in goed, ſolid, hard caſb; all which he knows to 
be the earnings of the poor, diſtrefſed ſoldier, who, 
with his family, languiſhes for want of the payment, 
which is withheld from him, by means of the failure of 
the public faith? This plan, however cruel, ſhocking, 
and execrable it may appear, is defended by ſome folks 
by this argument, viz. the public ſecurities, like bonds, 
bills of exchange, promiſſory notes, &c. are aflignable 
or transferable over, by which the aſſignee becomes poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the right and intereſt, which the original 
holder had therein, that the whole property paſſes by 
the aſſignment, and the ſum paid by the aſſignee to the 
original holder, whether little or much, is of no con- 
ſideration in the caſe. I iuppoſe this holds true ge- 
nerally, with reſpect to bonds, bills of exchange, pro- 
miſſory notes, &c. but I don't think it holds true ni- 
verſally: the rule has its exceptions, and I think the 
caſe in point is manifeſtly one of the ſtrongeſt inſtan- 
ces of them. The continental money is a moſt noto- 
rious one; the public faith was plighted for the re- 
demption of that money, as facredly as force of words, 

height of authority, and appeals to Heaven could do it. 

Yet every man acknowleges, that if that money, tho' 

all made payable to the bearer, was to be redeemed at 
a hard dollar for every continental one, the moſt ab- 
ſurd injuſtice would be done. The old ſtate money of 
this ſtate affords another inſtance of the ſame kind. 
The loan-office certificates afford a third inſtance, the 
value of which is eſtimated by Congreſs, by a public 
ſcale of depreciation, grounded on the real value ot 
the certificates, at the ſeveral dates at which they were 
iſſued. No body pretends to object to this meaſure, or 
the principle on which it was founded. Another in- 
ſtance may be adduced from a clear, decided rule ot 
the law of the land, viz. if an executor buys up the 
bonds of his teſtator at a diſcount, i. e. by paying leſs 
than the nominal value for them, when he comes to 
make up the accounts of his executorſhip, he ſhall not 


be 
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be allowed the nominal value of thoſe bonds, but fa 
much only as he actually paid for them. 

To all this I will venture to add here a propoſed caſe, 
with my opinion onit, viz. Suppoſe a merchant ſtops pay- 
ment, who has thouſands of bonds, notes, &c. againſt 
him, and upon the beſt ſurvey of his affairs, it becomes 
the general opinion that he will pay 2/6 inthe pound, and 
his bonds and notes are generally paſſed from hand to 
hand, at that exchange. Every broker and banker 
has them, and paſſes them for years together at that 
rate; but, after a ſeries of time, the debtor becomes 
able and willing to pay his whole debt, and is cited into 
2a moſt ſovereign court of chancery, where mere right 
and juſtice is the rule of the court; where it is confeſſed 
that the 2/6 is either paid or now due to the aflignee 
of the note for 20s. and the ſole queſtion before the 
court is, who {hall have the other 17/6, whether the 
original creditor, to whom the debt was due, for full 
conſideration paid, or to the aſſignee who had never 
paid any thing for it? we will ſuppoſe the court is under 
no biaſs, but honeſtly mean to make ſuch a decree as 
will be moſt juſt, do the moſt honor to their court, and 
be beſt approved in Heaven. I make no difficulty in 
giving my opinion, that the court will award in fa- 
vor of the original creditor, who has paid the full con- 
fideration of the debt, in preference to the aſſignee 
who has never paid any thing for it. Find fault 
with and diſprove this opinion, whoever of you can; I 
expoſe it with confidence, to the cenſure of you all. 
Where two perſons are in equal poſſeſhon of an eſtate, 


it ſhall be given to him that hath right. Original 


Tight is ſuch a ſacred thing, that it can and will go 
great lengths in tavor of its proprietor, 1s ever reve- 
renced by the law, and ever claims the principal atten- 
tion of the court. 

I TAKE it that the facts out of which the rea- 
ſons grow, that govern aſſignments of bonds, bills 


of exchange, and negociable notes, are ſo toto cœlo dit- 


ferent from thoſe in the caſe now under diſcuſſion, 


that 
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that it is impoſſible to argue from the one to the other, 
without the moſt manifeſt abſurdity. 

ONE inſtance of this difference of full notoriety, and 
ſtriking enough, is this, viz. that in the caſe of trans- 
fer of bills of exchange, negociable notes, &c. a va- 
luable confideration is always preſumed to be given, but 
in the caſe in point no ſuch thing, but the verycontra- 
ry appears in full blaze of evidence; 2/6 in the pound 
has not the leaſt pretenſion of being a valuable conſider- 
ation for eight times the principal advanced, and 48 
per cent. intereſt for the ſame, till the whole {hall be 
paid, together with 48 per cent, for ſeveral years in- 
tereſt due on the certificate, before the purchaſer ever 
ſaw it, or even paid his 2/6 for it. This fact ſtands gla- 
ring in the face of the world, and ſtrikes conviction of 
its own injuſtice and abſurdity into every beholder ; it 
gives concern to the molt ayaricious ſpeculator, and 
brings a bluſh, even into the anvil countenances of the 
ſanguine promoters of the bleſſed ſcheme of making 
proviſion for the enormous payment; they endeavour 
to palliate it, or ſhuffle it out of ſight, by ſuggeſting that 
the inſtances of this ſort are but few and inconſidera- 
ble, and ſo blended with the right and juſtice due to 
the diſtreſſed widows, orphans, ſoldiers, and other 
worthy citizens, who are public creditors, that they 
cannot be ſeparated, and are therefore not worthy to 
be noticed; but here again the fact is notoriouſly a- 
gainſt them. I ſhould think a man had need of a front 
as hard as a hand-iron, to affirm in the face of the 
public, that e inſtances are but few and inconfiderable ; 
it is- a matter of public notoriety and general belief, 
that almoſt the whole of the widows, orphans, ſol- 
diers, and other diſtreſſed public creditors, have ſold 
their certificates, which are now in the hands of the 
{peculators, who are known to be very numerous, and 
many of whom have a vaſt amount of them. But let 
theſe inſtances be few or many, *tis a vain pretence to 
ſay they are /o blended with the other public creditors, that 
they cau't be ſeparated. A method of juſtice and due 
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is eaſily inveſtigated, the public creditors are eafily 
found, their names are all on the public books, with 
the balances which were due to them, when their ac- 
counts were ſettled. 

I PROPOSE then that they Hall be debited qwith the 
certificates they received, at the price, exchange, or value 
at which they paſſed or could be fold, when they received 
them, and have the reſidue of their balance paid to them 
honeſtly, with intereſt. It will take no more money to 
pay them than to pay ,the ſpeculators, and as to the 
certificates, except ſuch as are in the hands of the ori- 
ginal holders, let them be paid to whoever brings them 
in, at a ſcale of value founded on the mean exchange 
at which they have paſſed for two years back ; this 
will repay to the ſpeculators all the cath they have ad- 
vanced, which I think is all the juſtice or tenderneſs to 
which they are entitled from the public; for to ſay the 
beſt of them, I eſteem them a ſort of men barely to- 
lerable, but by no means worthy of encouragement. 
Some people ſay they have merit, and ſupport the pub- 
lic faith, by giving ſomething for certificates, when o- 
thers would not buy them at all; but I think we are 
not much beholden to them, for vilifyin ganddecryingthe 
public faith, till they have perſuaded the poor ſoldiers 
to fell their certificates for 2/6 in the pound, rather 
than truſt the public any longer. | 

As my propoſal leaves no ground of complaint on the part 
of the ſpeculators, ſo I think it will do manifeſt juſtice to 
the widows, orphans, ſoldiers, and other diſtreſſed public 
creditors, who, in my opinion, moſt juſtly deſerve all 
the groans of compaſſion which are ſo liberally beſtow- 
ed on them by our honorable Aſſembly, and the com- 
mittee of public creditors. I ſhould be ſorry to ſee the 
zeal of theſe patriots for the public faith abate, and 
their concern for the diſtreſſed creditors cool away, e- 
ven though the ſpeculators ſhould take diſguſt at my 
propolition, and ſhould lower their ery for juſtice and 
compaſſion, when they find they are not like to finger 


the money. —-MHinc M lacrymg. : 
War 
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WHAT now remains for me is to ſhew, that the 
caſe above propoſed is (mutatis mutandis in fact the 
caſe in point. The public is the merchant who ſtop- 
ped payment, (no body will diſpute this) the thouſands 
of bonds and notes againſt him, are the public ſecuri- 
ties or certificates of all kinds; the general conſent which: 
determined that he would pay 2/6 in the pound, is the 
exchange ſettled by general conſent, at which the pub- 
lic ſecurities, eſpecially the final ſettlements, have been 
bought and ſold, for a long ſucceſſion of time; and 
the high court of chancery, with ſovereign power, to- 
tally unbiaſed by any conſiderations but thoſe of mere 
right and juſtice, and who mean to make ſuch deciſions 
as ſhall do the higheſt honor to the ſtate, deſerve the 
higheſt eſteem and approbation of their fellow-citizens 
and the world, and merit the beſt approbation of Hea- 
ven; I ſay this high court of chancery is our General 
Aſſembly, and the parties who are cited into this 
auguſt court of chancery, i. e. our General Af- 
ſembly, are the ſoldiers, who ſerved us with fa- 
tigue and blood, through a ſeven years war, and 
other virtuous citizens, who furniſhed the public 
in the greateſt public exigence and diſtreſs, with 
caſh and other ſupplies, and who altogether ſaved 
the liberties of the country, and procured, for our 
Aſſembly itſelf, the very privilege of ſitting, unin- 
terrupted, within the walls which they now occupy, 
and debating whether they will pay them or not; I ſay 
theſe ſoldiers and other creditors are the original credi- 
tors, and the aſſignees are the ſtock-jobbers and ſpecu- 
lators in the public funds and ſecurities, who have in 
their hands the certificates, which, during the reputed 
bankruptcy of the ſtate, they purchaſed at 2/6 in the 
pound, or 8 for 1, without any allowance for intereſt 
at all. I ſay theſe two parties are the original creditor 
and aſſignee of the bonds who appear before this court, 
andthe grand queſtion now before the court is, Whether 
they will pay theſe public monies to the ſoldiers and other 

virtuous 
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virtuous citizens, who are the original creditors; or, 
Whether they will pay theſe ſame monies to a parcel of 
ſtock-jobbers and ſpeculators in the public funds and 
ſecurities, at the rate of 8 for 1 of the principal they 
haveadvanced, and 48 per cent. per annum intereſt, till 
the principal is paid, together with 48 per cent. inte- 
reſt from the date of the certificate, to-the time of the 
purchaſe of it by the ſpeculator, which in ſome caſes is 
ſeveral years, and raiſes the intereſt due on the certi- 
ficates at the time of purchaſe, to a much greater ſum 
than is paid for the whole certificate ? We will then, if 
you pleaſe, ſuppoſe our venerable high court of 
chancery, viz. our Aſſembly, to be ſitting, with the 
public monies all on the table before them; and the two 
parties appear and make their claim to the money ; it is 
confeſſed that the public have had a valuable conſider- 
ation for it, and therefore juſtly owe it to ſome body, 
and the only queſtion before the court is, who hall 
have it ? 

Tae ſpeculators bring in their certificates ſigned o- 
ver to them, and claim to be admitted in the place of 
the original creditors, and paid as ſuch, on the equity 
and common reaſon of aſſignments. 

Tur widows, orphans, ſoldiers, and other original 
creditors, come in and ſay, we claim this money, be- 
cauſe we have carned it, and have paid the full valuable 
conſideration for it. We have not yet been paid—we 
received theſe certificates when they were not ſo good 
as money, and have ſold them moſtly at 2/6 in the 
pound, which was all that they were worth and would 
bring in market, when we received them, and which 
we are willing to allow ſhould be debited to us. 80 
far we have been paid, but no further ; the remainder 
of the debt due from the public to us at the time of 
ſettlement, is ſtill due to us and unpaid, and we now 
claim it. The ſpeculators have no ſuch plea of a va- 
luable conſideration given; they have purchaſed at 
ſuch vaſt diſcount, that they have no pretenſions to a 
valuable conſideration given; what they have paid we 

are 
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are content they ſhould receive back with intereſt j the 
reſt is our dear earnings, which the public have had 
the full benefit of, and which we now claim as our due, 
and demand payment. This is ſtating the matter, I 
conceive, clearly and fairly, and I beg leave to give my 
opinion decidedly in favor of the original creditors. It 
does appear to me, that the guid pro guo, or valuable 
conſideration, goes fo into the nature, and makes ſuch a 
part of the very eſſence of commutative juſtice, that it is im- 
poſſible that an equitable debt ſhould be generated without 
it, by any contract whatever. It is a matter of the moſt: 
public notoriety, that the quid pro quo, or valuable con- 
fideration paid by the ſpeculators, is no more than the 
exchange at which they purchaſed the certificates, 
which is ſuch a mere trifle, that it affronts the common 
feelings of the human mind, to pretend that ſuch a trifle 
(ſay one fixth or cighth part) is a valuable conſidera- 
tion for the whole; it is a valuable conſideration for 
no more than was paid, and of conſequence can gene- 
rate a debt of no more; the reſt {till ſtands connected 
with the original conſideration paid, i. e. ſticks to the 
original creditor, and there will adhere till it is diſ- 
charged by an adequate payment ; for no man is born 
with or can acquire a right to the earnings or fortune 
of another, without giving a valuable conſideration for 
it, and that conſideration muſt be of adequate value; 
for a penny can no more be a valuable conſideration for 
a pound, than nothing at all can be for a penny ; for 
it ſtrikes the human underſtanding as plainly, and with 
as much force, that a pound is worth more than a pen- 
ny, as that a penny is worth more than nothing at all. 
Therefore I do conclude, and contend ſtrongly for the 
concluſion, that the ſpeculators are intitled to no more 
than they have paid a valuable conſideration for, and 
the reſt remains due to the original creditors, as their 
dear earnings for which they have not yet been paid. 

I KNow very well that the ſpeculators have many 
ingenious arguments, ſpun as fine as filk, to prove - 
their right to the whole debt ſpecified in their certifi- 
cates, 
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cates ; but the ſoldier has a much better one, ſtrong as 


ion, yea, made of iron, I mean his carnings with ſword 
and muſket, through a feven years war, which yet re- 
main unſatisfied. Do you think that the fineſt filken ar- 
guments of the ſpeculator can ftand any the leaſt chance 
with this iron one of the ſoldier? There is ſomething 
in original right, which ſtrikes the human mind with 
irreſiſtable force. This original right will forever at- 
tach itſelf to original earnings; there it will ſtick, and 
can't be torn away by any force, or be decoyed by any 
fraud, till it is fatisfied by adequate payment. A juſt 
debt will forever remain a debt due, till it is paid. It 
therefore follows, that if we pay the ſpeculators the 
immenſe ſums which they demand, the public debt of 
the whole ſum will ſtill remain due to the original cre- 
ditors, who have by their caſh, ſupplies, and earnings, 
advanced the full valuable conſideration, out of which 
the debt firſt grew, and who have never been paid. Pub- 
lic juſtice and the honor of the public faith require not 
only that we pay as much money as we owe, but that 
we pay it to the perſons to whom it is duc ; for paying it 
to any body elſe can be no ſatisfaction of that juſtice 
and faith which we owe to our real creditors, but is an 
additional injury to them. 

THe human mind can no otherwife know right and 
wrong, than by the force and manner in which they 
ſtrike the mind, and raiſe an approbation or diſappro- 
bation in it; and I appeal to the feelings of all my rea- 
ders, whether my propolitions don't ſtrike their minds 
ſtrongly, and force their approbation of my conclu- 
ſion. TI challenge the hardieſt ſpeculator to believe it 
right, if he can, or rather not to believe it wrong, to 
lay the burden of a tax on the community, and among 
the reſt on the public creditors themſelves, to-raife mo- 
ney to pay the public debt, and when i is collected, to 
pay it away, not to the real creditors, who by their 
earnings and advances have paid the full conſideration 
for the debts due to them, but to others who never 
earned any thing for us, or paid any valuable conſi- 
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deration to us, and of conſequence can have nothing 
due to them from us. 
THERE is another very ſerious conſequence, which 
T apprehend from our paying ſuch an enormous ſum to 
the ſpeculators, as they demand, if we now had the 
whole money in the treaſury, viz. it would be ſuch a 
drain of our public money, as would put it wholly out 
of our power to pay our real creditors in any tolerable 
ſeaſon, and would in a great meaſure reduce them to 
deſpair, of ever receiving their debts due, and of 
courſe would greatly leſſen all confidence in the public 
faith; but if the money is not in the public treaſury 
(which I take to be the fact) our iſſuing another de- 
luge of public promiſes, by way of funding ſuch an 
enormous ſum, I fear would hurt the credit of the 
| ſtate ſtill more; for public promiſes, like all other pro- 
miſes that are broken, become of leſs and leſs value, 
the oftener they are repeated, and the more they are 
multiplied z and though I confeſs to believe fully, that 
theſe new and multiplied public bills would be good 
enough to pay the ſpeculators with, yet I ſhould be 
ſorry that our real creditors (who have paid a full con- 
ſideration for their debts due from the public) ſhould 
partake of the inconveniencies of them: I therefore 
humbly propoſe, that the firſt thing we do, ſhould be 
to ſet about raiſing the money; for this will be more 
acceptable when it comes, whoever is to have it, than 
any promiſes we can make. And in the next place I 
would propoſc, that the real creditors ſhould be paid 
firſt, and the ſpeculators laſt of all (if it is judged ne- 
ceflary that they ſhould ever be paid). I have ſeveral 
very urgent reaſons for this propoſition, both moral 
and political. 1. The real creditofs have lain out of 
their money longer than the ſpeculators, and it ſeems 
to me very reaſonable and juſt, that the oldeſt debts 
ſhould be firſt paid. 2. The ſpeculators whe expect 
eight-fold their principal, and 48 per cent. intereſt, 
can better afford to lie a while out of their money, 
than the real creditors who have no pretenſions te any 
more 
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more than barely their principal, and 6 per cent. inte- 
reſt. 3. The general eſteem of the people, and pub- 
Iic conviction of the juſtice of the demand, is much 
greater, with reſpect to the real creditors, than to the 
ſpeculators; and therefore, when the citizens of the 
Nate are told, when the money is to be collected, that 
it is deſigned for the payment of the real creditors, the 
tax will probably be paid more chearfully, and with 
leſs uneaſineſs and diſturbance, than may be expected 
if it was publicly known that it was to go to the ſpe- 
culators. 4. The real creditors are poor, and would 
be greatly relieved by the payment made to them, and 
be enabled to go into buſineſs for their own and the 
public advantage. But when the ſpeculators are paid, 
they will all at once become ſo amazingly rich, that 
they will probably ſet up their carriages, and run into 
other courſes of idleneſs and pleaſures, luxury and diſ- 
ſipation, which are ever hurtful to the public; and I 
think it good policy to pay that money firſt which is like 
to do the moſt good, and to pay that which is like to do 
the moſt hurt, laſt of all, if it muſt be paid at all; for 
I ſhall ever think it ſound wiſdom, if evils and miſchiefs 
cannot be wholly avoided, to keep them at as great a 
diſtance as poſſible. On the whole, whether any or 
all my propoſitions can be admitted or not, it does at 
leaſt appear that the real, original creditors, and ſpe- 
culators, are characters of ſuch different predicament 
and merit, and their demands on the public, founded 
on ſuch different original conſiderations, reaſons, and 
real earnings, that the leaſt conſequence that can be 
drawn from the whole matter is a moſt manifeſt neceſ- 
fity that there ſhould be a diſcrimination between them; 
that they can with no propriety, or appearance of juſ- 
tice, be conſidered on an equal footing with each other, 
or in any manner intitled to the ſame conſideration and 
treatment from the public. 

Bur I muſt ſtop here a moment, to conſider a ca- 
pital argument advanced very ſeriouſly, * that if all the 
certificates are not indiſcriminately paid up to the holders 
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of them, the pnblic credit will receive ſuch a wound 
that we ſhall never be able to perſuade any body in fu- 
ture to han money, or furniſh ſupplies or ſervices on 
the public faith, let our neceſſities be ever ſo great.” I 
believe it will be readily admitted, that I have ſtated this 
argument in the ſame light in which it is urged by thoſe 
who make uſe of it ; but I think there is a deluſion in 
this ſtatement of the argument, which I will endeavor 
to correct in the following manner, viz. 

Ir by any miſmanagement or neglect; if by any de- 
ficiency or miſapplication of the public monies, it ſhall 
ſo fall out, that the real, worthy, public creditors can- 
not be paid; if matters are worked about by any ſhifts, 
arts, combinations, contrivances, or deceits, ſo that 
the man who has loaned money, furniſhed ſupplies, or 
rendered ſervices to the public in its neceflities, can't 
be paid ; no pretty, plauſible excuſe, no fine-ſpun ar- 
guments, no force of words, which really mean no- 
thing, no pathetic addreſſes upon perverted facts can 
help us out; but the public credit muſt ſuffer; and if 
the very men who make theſe miſtakes, or even ſome 
wiſer men, were to rule the roaſt in any future time of 
public diſtreſs, there is the higheſt probability that 
they would find people backward to lend their money, 
furniſh ſupplies, or render ſervices on the credit of the 
public. 

On the other hand, if we conſent to pay to the ſpe- 
culators the bare principal, which they have paid, with 
the intereſt of it, but ſhall refuſe to ſecure by the pub- 
lic ſanction, the profits of eight or nine hundred per 
cent. which they demand, the amount of which in 
moderate computation, cannot be leſs than two or three 
millions of dollars, which they never earned or paid 
for; nor we ever received any benefit or valuable con- 
ſideration for; I ſay, if we refuſe to pay to the ſpe- 
culators theſe enormous profits, it will ſo diſcourage 
them, that it may make them backward in venturing a- 
gain, and ſo we may be obliged to do without them in 


future times, let us want them ever ſo much. 
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Born theſe alternatives are doubtleſs very dreadful, 
and I think there can be no doubt, but we are under 
an unavoidable neceſſity of incurring one of them; but 
I am in no condition to give my opinion, which would 
be the moſt terrible of the two. So having clearly and 
fairly ſtated the facts, I leave the reſt to the reader. 

Bur it may be further objected, if all this is to be 
admitted, will it not put it out of the power of the 
holder of any public ſecurity, to ſell it? Experience 
will perhaps furniſh the beſt anſwer to this queſtion. 
The depreciation of continental money never ſtopped 
the circulation of it. As long as it retained any value 
at all, it paſſed quick eno'; and would purchaſe hard mo- 
ney or any thing elſe, as readily as ever, when the ex- 
change was 200 for 1, and when every hope or even 
idea of its being redeemed at nominal value, was 
entirely vaniſhed. I am told the price of ſtocks or 
public ſecurities in England is now at 55 per cent. 
i. e. reduced by depreciation to near half their nominal 
value; and not a man in England has the moſt diſtant 
idea that they will ever be redeemed at their nominal va- 
| hue, yet they paſs quick enough at their exchange, and 
any perſon who is diſpoſed to ſell out, has no difficulty 
in finding a purchaſer. 

Ir may be further objected, that if the ſpeculators 
could have known before hand, that they ſhould-come 
off ſo, they would not have been concerned in ſuch ſpe- 
culations at all ; but would have laid out their money 
in trade, een, manufactures, or ſome other way: 
However lamentable this may be, I muſt leave it un- 
anſwered. | 

IT may be further objected, that this doctrine will 
overſet and throw into confuſion the common rules and 
laws, which regulate aſſignments of bonds, bills of ex- 
change, negociable notes, &c. which have had the 
ſanction of long uſage and practice, and have ever 
been found by experience to be both juſt and neceſſary. 
I anſwer, it will not, for this plain reaſon, which 
would dementia govern the —_— if nothing elſe 
could 
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could be ſaid upon it, viz. every law or rule of right, 
whether commerciai, political, moral, or divine, holds 
right and juſt, only in its meanz the moment it is 
puſhed out of its mean, into its extremes, it loſes the 
reaſons on which it is founded, and becomes wrong 
and unjuſt. We have a law which forbids to make 
graven images; but this prohibits not ſtatues in gardens 
or heads on ſhips. We have another forbidding to do 
any work on the Sabbath; but this does not make it 
unlawful to put out the fire of a houſe that is burning, 
or labouring hard to ſave a drowning man, or to pull 
an ox out of the mire. We have a law that ſays, thou 
ſhalt not kill; but this prohibits not the execution of a 
malefactor, or fighting a battle. We have another 
that ſays, thou ſhalt not ſteal; yet a man may lawfully 
ſteal to ſatisfy his hunger, 

Tar only queſtion I conceive which the ſubject ad» 
mits in this place is, Whether the demand of the ſpe- 
culator is an extreme caſe which comes not within the 
reaſons, and, of courſe, cannot be juſtified or ſupported 
by the rule of common aſſignments? I contend for the 
affirmative of this queſtion, and for reaſon ſay the de- 
mand is morally wrong, becauſe it would take an im- 


menſe ſum of money from the community, which muſt ' 


be a large proportion of their earnings, and give the 
ſame to the ſpeculators, without any adequate valuable 


conſideration, either paid by the ſpeculators, or re- 


ccived from them by the citizens, contrary to the moſt 
fundamental law of commutative juſtice, which requires 
that a quid Pro quo, or a valuable conſideration, ſhall 
always be given in lieu of the property transferred. This 
is the moſt eſſential part of the moral law, which re- 
gards property. 

FURTHER, this is not only morally wrong, but ou 
litically ſo too. 

1. BEcavsE it takes an immenſe property from 
thoſe who had earned it, and would of courſe proba- 
bly make the beſt uſe of it, and places it in the hands of 
people who have not earned it, and who would of 
COUrIc 
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courſe probably make the worſt uſe of it. And it is 
certainly high policy to keep the wealth of the ſtate as 
far as poſſible in the hands of thoſe people who will 
make the beſt ule of it. 

2. BECAUSE this would impoveriſh the great body 
of the pcople, who are ever the ſtrength of every na- 
tion, in order to throw immenſe wealth into the hands 
of individuals, which would not only weaken the ſtate, 
but deſtroy that equality of the citizens which is neceſ- 
ſary to the continuance of our republican form of go- 
vernment. 

3- BECAUSE this plan will retard the increaſe of our 
trade and our population, and leſſen the value of our 
lands. We all know that burdens on trade leſſen it 
heavy taxes on the country will diſcourage people from 
coming to ſettle on our lands, and of courſe the increaſe 
of our population will be retarded, which will reduce 
the number of purchaſers of lands, and of courſe leſ- 
| Jen their value. Our neighbours, eſpecially New- 
York, have a vaſt extent of unſettled lands; they court 
ſettlers with this powerful motive, that they have means 
to pay their debts without any burdenſome recourſe to 
taxes on their lands, labour, or cattle. The funding 
plan in queſtion, I am told, will require about 200, oool. 
per annum, to defray the intereſt only; beſides which 
we have ſundry immenſe demands againſt the ſtate. 
The principal debt, the funding of which is now under 
conſideration, is near nine millions of dollars, near 
half of which I take to be deſigned for clear profit to 
the ſpeculators ; to be due to them, or from us, it can- 
not be faid ; for they never paid us any thing for it, it 
muſt then be excefive genergſity to them. It may do 
for people to be generous, when their incomes are at- 
fluent, and caſh plenty; but when they are oppreſſed 
with debt to ſuch an amount as to bring their credit, 
and even their capital in danger, in this critical circum- 
ſtance, the ſtricteſt ceconomy, yea, even cloſe parſi- 
mony, become very important duties. But in ſuch a 
criſis of diſtreſs and danger, to aſſume an immenſe, 
| needleſs, 
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needleſs, additional debt, even if a due conſideration 
was paid for it, would be extreme ill policy; but to do 
it without any conſideration at all, would be the height 
of abſurdity and madneſs. At all times we ought to be 
juſt, before we are generous. But at ſuch a criſis a 
laviſhment, that will put it out of our power to be juſt, 
muſt be reprobated as down-right wickedneſs. And as 
the criminality of all crimes is eſtimated by the damage 
they do, that conduct in a ruler, which deſtioys the 
credit of a ſtate, and even puts it out of the power of it 
to be juſt, and of courſe deſtroys the rights of thou- 
ſands of its moſt meritorious citizens, ought to be 
branded, as the moſt cenſurable of any crime which 
can affect human property, character, and honor. 

4. TXIs plan is impolitic, becauſe it will convey the 
money collected from the people to a great diſtance . 
from the places where it was collected, and of courſe 
the people who paid itwill have little or no benefit from 
its future circulation. If the ſame monies were to be 
paid (as they ought to be) to the real creditors, i. e. 
the ſoldiers and others, who furniſhed monies, ſup- 
plies, &c. who are ſcattered over the whole ſtate, and 
are to be found in every part of it; I ſay, if the mo- 
nies collected from the people were to be paid to thoſe, 
it would be diffuſed over the whole ſtate, and every 
perſon who paid the tax to raiſe theſe monies, would 
have a chance of taking benefit of its circulation: But 
the caſe will be widely different, when it ſhall be paid 
to the ſpeculators; moſt of them live in the city, and 
the few who reſide in the country, when they come to re- 
ceive their immenſe fortunes, will immediately come to 
the city, with all their money; the country will be no 
proper place to parade in; they will find no body there 
fit to rank with; and that is not all but when they 
clatter along in their carriages, they may chance to 
hear ſormebody ſay, there goes a ſpeculator or ſtock- 
Jobber, who revels in the ſpoils of his country; in 
mort, this will not do at all, they muſt move into the 
city, where they can ſind people of their own claſs, to 
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affociate with z—and this is not the worſt of it, the 
ſpeculators, I ſuppoſe, muſt nominally belong to this 
ſtate, but doubt not but they are in company, and 
ſhare profits with many who live out of it, and conſe» 
quently convey their wealth out of the ſtate 3 and this 
is not the worſt of it, but I conceive that many of them, 
though they reſide in this ſtate, are not natives of it, the 
domus anime, domus optima, i. c. home is home, though 
never ſo homely, is a ſtrong affection in moſt men; 
and on the inducements of it, foreigners, when they 
travel abroad and acquire fortunes, have an inclina- 
tion to return to their native country, to ſpend and 
enjoy them; and I think our ſpeculators of foreign 
birth will have a motive additional to this natural one, 
to ſet off to their native country, viz. the powerful 
one of getting out of hearing of the curſes of the people 
among which they live. 

IT is here to be noted in a manner which T think de- 
ſerves great attention, that however dirty, ragged, 
poor, and deſpicable an injured people may appear, 
they always have one ſpecics of revenge left to them, 
which they rarely fail to make the moſt of, viz. the 
power and privilege of curſing their oppreſſors; they 
curſe them in the ſtreets, they propogate their curſes by 
their fire-ſides to their children, who are not com- 
monly apt to have much defect of memory, and they 
mix their execrations with their prayers to Heaven, 
It is ſaid that the curſe cauſeleſs will not come, but I 
believe few ſtates or individuals have reaſon to make 
themſelves very eaſy under thoſe curſes, which are not 
cauſeleſs. There is moſt certainly a Providence which 
governs the world, which pays the utmoſt attention to 
right and wrong, without the leaſt reſpect imaginable to 
the lace or rags of the ſuitors. 

Many more arguments might be adduced, but I 
deem the above fully ſufficient, to prove that the wy 
in queſtion is in its nature immoral anddiſhoneſt ; 
in a political view, extremely injurious to the ſtate, "A 
I might almoſt add fatally ruinous; and therefore is de- 
monſtrated 
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monſtrated to be an extreme caſe, not at all within the 
reaſons, and of courſe not juſtifiable by the common 
law or rule of aſſignments, which by long uſe has been 
found to be both morally and politically good and uſe- 
ful. The Committee of Public Creditors, in their laſt 
petition to the Aſſembly, have introduced one propo- 
ſition, which pleaſes me very much, viz. © Nothing 
that is morally wRONG can ever be politically R1GHT.” 
IT could wiſh this was written in letters of gold, in the 
frontiſpiece of all our chambers of public council; 
and, what is more, might be engraved on the hearts of 
all our public men, as a practical principle too ſacred to 
yield to any views of interef}, however gaudily dreſſed, 
or fincly coloured : And, by way of giving it my little 
mite of improvement and ſupport, I beg leave to add, 
that nothing which is both morally and politically wrong, 
can ever be right in any ſenſe whatſoever. 

I HAve one argument againſt ſatisfying the demands 
of the ſpeculators, which I have not marked under ei- 
ther moral or polifical arguments, becauſe it appears to 
me ſtrongly to partake of both, and therefore ought 
to be mentioned by itſelf, It is this, viz. it gives pub- 
lic ſanction, ſupport, and even a kind of dignity, to a 
ſort of ſpeculation, which, wicked in itſelf, and of a 
nature very ruinous to the public, affords enormous pro- 
fits, without any earnings, viz. eight-fold the princi- 
pal and 48 percent. intereſt, which (were they to be freed 
from diſgrace and danger, and to be made reputable 
and ſate by the ſanction and ſupport of the Legiſlature) 
would be enough to induce bad men of all profeſſions 

to withdraw their ſtock in buſineſs, from their uſual 
occupation, and veſt it in ſuch ſpeculations of high pro- 
fit and honor. In my opinion nothing ſcarcely can be 
worſe than public laws or inſtructions, which tend to 
draw people from the honeſt and painful method of 
earning fortunes, and to encourage them to purſue chi- 
merical ways and means of obtaining wealth by flight 
of hand, without any carnings at all, 
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Bur were theſe ſpeculators to gamble on each 
others purſes only, I ſhould think leſs on it; but it be- 
comes publicly ruinous, when the public are to pay 
the looſings. The fatal experience of Europe might, 
methinks, be a warning to us. Ever ſince the bleſſed 
ſcheme of funding was firſt invented there, every na- 
tion has had a race of ſtockjobbers and ſpeculators in 
the public ſecurities, who never fail to appear in plenty 
whenever a ſtate gets into diſtreſs, and the public faith 
faulters a little: 'They appear to be ſure with a mighty 
pretty grace, in aid of the public credit, not indeed to 
keep it ſound and whole, but to evince that it is not 
quite dead; and for a practical proof of this, they will 
offer to give at leaſt omething for it. In the laſt days 
of LEwis XIV. (that noted zra of diſtreſs in France) 
this ſort of people had the modeſty to accept public ſe- 
curities of thirty-two millions, tor the loan of eight 
millions, which is 4 for 1. But our ſpeculators go 
far beyond this, they give 2/6 in the pound, which is 
8 for 1. But it is no wonder that our ſpeculators 
ſhould exceed thoſe of the moſt ingenious nation of 
Europe, ſince the American genius ſets up to out do 
all the world in every thing. | 

A cRi1s1s of public diſtreſs is the proper time for 
this kind of vermin to ſwarm, like flies about a fore, 
or crows round a carcaſe, not with any deſign to heal 
the ſore, or reſtore life, but to feed themſelves. This 
I admit to be a principle natural enough, but however 
meritorious it may be in itſelf for theſe, like all other 
noxious animals, to preſerve the means of their own 
preſervation, yet I can't think they are entitled to the 
gratitude, or ſupport or rewards of the public, 

I BEG the reader to note here very particularly, 
that I don't mean by any thing I write to oppoſe any 
practicable and wiſe plan of funding or paying the real 
public debts; all I object to is, funding or paying the profits 
of the ſpeculators. 

Bur however our public councils may ſettle this 
queſtion, and whatever is to be done with our public 
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monies, when we get them, I here beg my readers at- 
tention a little, to the ways and means of raifing them. 

1. In the firſt place I do object as ſtrongly as I am 
able, to laying any conſiderable tax on poles and eſtates, 
This is taxing the labor, cattle, and lands of our peo- 
ple, which are the embryo, the firſt principles, the 
very ſeed, the raw materials of our wealth z and of 
courſe ought to be moſt carefully and tenderly nurſed, 
cultivated, and encouraged; but by no means to be 
burdened and diſcouraged. We have imported luxuries 
enough, which are hurtful to the public; the neceſſary 
reſtraints of which require a tax ſufficiently large for 
the public uſe. It would be better for our people to 
pay a tax of a dollar per gallon on rum and wines, 50 
per cent. on filks, &c. &c. then to ſuffer their labour 
and lands to be taxed. But if this, with our uſual 
taxes on trade, &c. is not ſufficient, TI would rather 
tax our exported goods than our labour and lands; be- 
cauſe I think it manifeſtly better to tax our finiſhed 
goods, than our raw materials, Beſides our paſt expe- 
rience has ſufficiently taught us, that the collection of 
any conſiderable tax on poles and eſtates is impracticable; 
the vaſt arrears of moſt of our counties are a full proof 
of this, and to make our treaſury depend on revenues 
of uncertain product, is a ſure way to ſubject our fi- 
nance to conſtant diſappointment, and of courſe to 
keep our public credit in a perpetual ſtate of depreſſion, 
and ſcandalous as well as ruinous deficiency. But I 
will not dwel! longer here on this ſubject, having treated 
it more largely in my Sixth Eſſay on Free Trade and 
Finance, to which J refer the reader, if he deſires to 
hear any more about it. 

2. I onjrEcT moſt ſeriouſly to iſſuing paper money, in 
our preſent circumſiances, for the following reaſons : 

1. WE have already a full ſufficiency of circulating caſh. 
The labour of our pcople, and all the great ſtaple com- 
modities of our country, produced by it, will and do 

bring not only immediate caſh, but a high price z and 


it is not poſſible that money ſhould be too ſcarce in any 
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country, where the labour and produce of it have quick 
tale, good price, and command immediate caſh; whilſt 
this is the caſe, every natural and neceſſary end and 
uſeof caſhis fully anſwered and ſatisfied; and, of courſe, 
if any body in ſuch caſe wants money, the want muſt 


ariſe, not from any ſcarcity of caſh, but from a waat- 


of ſomething, that will purchaſe it, i. e. from poverty; 
which the introduction of an additional quantity of cir- 
culating cafh will by no means remove, but muſt in- 
creaſe, becauſe it will directly tend to leflen induſtry, 
and introduce luxury. 

IT is no objection to this, that European and Weſt- 
India goods will not bring ready caſh; it is well known 
that the market is greatly glutted with thoſe articles, 
and when 2 market is overſtocked with any articles, they 
will not bring quick ſale and ready caſh, let money be 
ever ſo plenty. 

2. Ou caſh for a year paſt has been not only fully 
fafficient for the purpoſes of our trade, but has been in 
a very ſettled, ſteady flate, with very little fuctuation or 
variation in its value. This appears from the ſettled 
prices which our ſtaple commodities have bornethrough 
the laſt year. The ſame thing appears from the ne- 
gociations of the Bank, from which it is manifeſt, that 
the ſtate and quantity of hard caſh is nearly the ſame 
with us now as it was a year ago,—this proves that the 
quantity of circulating caſh is ſufficient ;z for were it not 
fo, it would undulate and vary; for caſh, like water, 
will always flow from the higher to the lower ſurface, 
and will never become fixed and ſteady till the true equi- 
librium is obtained. 

3- Ir is admitted by every body, that caſh was plenty 
enough before the war ; but it is plain we have now much 
more of it than ave had then; becauſe the price of labour 


and the produce of the country is much higher now 
than it was then, On an average, about 40 or 50 per 


cent. more can now be obtained for labour and coun- 
try produce, than their current price was in 1774. 
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IT is no objection to this, that it is more difficult to 
borrow money on intereſt now than it was then ; it is 
a want of public and private faith, and diſtruſt of all 
ſecurity, and not a ſcarcity of caſh, which makes the 
difficulty. Beſides this, another cauſe may be aſſigned, 
yiz. our monied men who uſed to diſpoſe of their mo- 
ney in that way, have, at leaſt many of them, loſt their 
money, loan'd on either public or private ſecurities, by 
the defect of thoſe ſecurities, and of courſe the lenders 
of money are in this way reduced to a fewer number, 
whilſt at the ſame time, the ſame cauſe adds to the 
number of thoſe who have occaſion to borrow z each 
of which naturally increaſ2s the difficulty of borrow- 
in 

„ paper money will lefſen none of theſe dif- 
ficulties, but will increaſe them all, as it is evident, that 
it will much leſſen all confidence in any ſecurities of 
long continuance, and in every view diminiſh the num- 
ber of lenders of money. 

4. MaxiNG large and ſudden additions (of either ba- 
per or hard money) to our circulating caſh, will not in- 
creaſe our wealth ; its effect will be an increaſe of the 
price of all articles of traffic, i. e. it will deſtroy the 
ſteady value of our money, by lefſeniog i its worth in an 
inverſe ratio of the increaſe of its quantity, and fo, 
without any benefit, will introduce the ruinous miſe 
chiefs of a fluctuating currency, from which, good Lord, 
deliver us! 

5. 1 DO not apprehend that we have the leaſt chance ef 
ſupporting the credit of paper money, if it ſhould be iſſued ; 
and to expole our public credit to further diſgrace and 
inſult, and to waſte the public wealth in further ſtupid, 
abſurd, and iniquitous appreciations of depreciated pa- 
per, appears to me the height of political frenzy. The 
preſſure of a vaſt public debt, the low. ſtate of the 
public credit, the univerſal diſſidence in the money 
which prevails among the people of all ranks, and the. 
dreadful apprehenfions of its conſequences, which are 
expreſſed by the Bank, and by all our merchants (who, 
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are certainly the beſt judges of that matter); I ſay, all 
theſe put together, appear to me to deſtroy every de- 
gree of probability of ſupporting the credit of any addi- 
tional paper currency; and I can't ſuppoſe any body 
diſtracted enough to think it proper to iſſue it, if eve- 
ry idea of the probability of ſupporting its credit muſt 
be given up. But I am apt to conjecture, that if our 
ſpeculators fail in theirſcheme of getting their immenſe 
profits funded, the demand for money will be greatly 
leflened, and fo perhaps the zeal for ſtriking paper, 
may cool away, and of courſe any further arguments 
againſt it may not be neceſſary. But if nothing can 
hinder the attempt, I am of opinion it muſt die in the 
birth for 

6. I Do not believe it poſſible to oo paper money into 
general currency, either with or uithout a tender act. 
Making! it a tender is indeed too ſhocking to be admit- 
ted by any ſober man that I have heard of; and with- 
out it, it muſt, I think, have the ſame effect, and 
ſhare the {ame fate, as the other paper which has re- 
cently gone before it. 

Bor after all, if it ſhould gain a general currency, 
and a credit but little inferior to hard money, the effect, 
I think, muſt plainly and evidently be, Mat it will ſoon 
drive all the hard money out of the country, er at leaſt out 
of circulation, as it will certainly be either hoarded or 
purchaſed up for exportation ; and then we ſhall have 
nothing before us, but to increaſe the quantity of our 
paper, and ſupply the deficiency of its valuc, by addi- 
tions to its quantity, and make the moſt of it, conti- 
nental like, as long as we can make it pals at all. 

7. Wir reſpect to the plan of opening a L 
Fee, and ſtriking a ſum of paper money, to put into it, 
to be loan'd out on private ſecurity to ſuch perſons as 
may want to borrow, I have to obſerve, 

I. THaT oll the objeftions which lic egainſt ſtriting 
paper money ct all, lie with equal weight againſt flriking 
eny fer this particular purpoſe. 


2. 'Tn:s 


2. Tais will bring the borrowers into difficulty, inflead 
of helping them ; for if they give a good ſecurity for the 
money, and find, when they have got it, that it is not 
equal to good money, but muſt be paſſed at a diſcount 
or depreciated value, their purpoſes will not be anſwer- 
ed, nor their neceflities be relieved by it. And 

3. THis inconvenience will fall heavieſt on the moſt diſ= 
treſſed part of the community, for no others will give good 
ſecurity for bad money. And 

4. Ir the money ſhould, by any ſtrange turn, prove equal 
to hard money, the ſum propoſed, viz. V o, oc is by no 
means adequate to this demand, and of courſe will be im- 
mediately ſnapped up by favorites, or ſuch who hap- 
pen to ſtand neareſt, and of courſe it will by no means 
operate by way of public benefit, or general relief of 
the diſtreſs of our people, but will be engrofled by a 
few ſharp- ſighted folks, with perhaps not the belt title 
to public favors, or moſt likely to make the beſt uſe of 
them. I think that any ſcheme of this ſort had better 
be put off, till we are in a condition to make it operate 
in a way of effectual, impartial, and general utility. 

Urox the whole matter, the great principle 1 go 
upon, with reſpect to public ſecurities, is this, viz. 
that all bills iſſued on the public credit, of every ſort, under 
whatever denomination they may appear, whether of certi- 
ficates, paper money, annuities, Sc. c. take their va- 
lue not from the ſums ſpecified in the face of them, but from 
the price or exchange at which they generally paſs in mar- 
kei, and of courſe when they are redeemed by the public, it 
ng to be at that price or exchange at which they general- 
ly paſs at the time of redemption, EXCEPTING ONLY 
ſuch ſecurities as are in the hands of the original holder, 
aud have never been alienated. Such ſecurities are evi- 
dence of full conſideration paid, and of courſe of a full debt 
due to ſuch holder: But ſecurities in the hands of a pur- 
chaſer cannot be ſuch evidence. When public ſecurities 
gain a currency, or become objects of traffic, and de- 
preciate in the hands of the poſſeſſor, he doubtleſs ſuſ- 
tains loſs, and js really injured; and when the depre- 
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ciation is great, ſay 8 for 1, or 200 for 1 (both 
which we have ſeen) the miſchief becomes very heavy, 
and in its nature lies in the 1% which the poſſeſſor of the 


ſecurities ſuſtained, by their depreciation, whilſt they were 


in his hands: Hence it appears clearly enough where the 
miſchief lies, and of courſe it is caſy to ſee what muft 
be the nature of the remedy it requires, viz. ſuch a re- 
medy as will make up the loſſes which every one has ſuſtain- 
ed by the depreciation of the public ſecurities, whilſt in their 
hands. This is manifeſtly impracticable, and perhaps 
the utmoſt power of human invention cannot hit on 
any plan which will do this; what then ought the pub- 
lic to do? I anfwer, the ſame which any private man 
muſt do, who knows that he has had a valuable conſi- 
deration for money, and honeſtly owes it, but knows 
not to whom it is due, or cannot find his creditor. 
From this view of the matter it appears very plain, 
that appreciating the ſecurities, and redeeming them at 
full value, gives not the leaſt remedy to the ſufferers 
by the depreciation, but is an additionalinjury to them 
becauſe the ſecurities, at the time of redemption, will not 
be in the ſame hands in which they depreciated, and of 
courſe, the ſuffercrs will find themſelves taxed to make 
up the money, which they loſt by the depreciation, 
that it might be paid to the preſent holders of the ſecu- 
Tities, who never loſt any thing. But if any one wiſhes 
to ſee this ſubject further diſcuſſed, I refer him to my 
Fifth Eſſay on Free Trade and Finance, where this mat- 


ter is fully conſidered, with reſpect to continental mo- 


ney. I will conclude here, by obſerving, that not one 
argument can be adduced for redeeming the public ſe- 
curities at full value, which will not apply to the con- 
tinental and old ſtate money, and prove that both 
ought to be redeemed at full nominal value. 

I TAKE it that the public accounts are nearly all ad- 
juſted, and the public creditors have received certifi- 
cates or public ſecurities for their reſpective balances. 
Bnt as thoſe ſecurities are moſtly continental, it will lie 
with Congreſs, and not with any particular ſtate, 
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| to preſcribe the time, mode, and value of their re- 
demption. 

In the mean time, I think we may do much for the 
preſent relief of our own diſtreſſed citizens, who ſuffer 
much by the delays of continental payment; and I eſt:em 
the attempts of our Aſſembly very laudable in their 
principle. What I complain of is an error in the ap- 
plication. It is certainly very good in them to ſtrain 
every nerve to raiſe money for the relief of our widows, 
orphans, ſoldiers, and other worthy and diſtreſſed pub- 
lic creditors; but I think it a miſtake to plan the mat - 
ter ſo, that when the money is raiſed it ſhall not be 
applied to the relicf of thoſe worthy, diſtreſſed citizens, 
but ſhall go, at leaſt a very conſiderable part of it, to a 
parcel of ſpeculators, who neither ever earned it, nor 
are in any diſtreſs for want of it; for they are gener» 
ally rich, and can command plenty of cath. 

Wir the good leave of the public, I will ſum up 
the matter, and humbly offer ſome propoſitions, which 
appear to me worthy of conſideration. 

I. I PROPOSE to ſet about raiſing all the money aue can, 
not by a tax on poles and eftates, which will be very burden- 
ſome to our people, hurtful to the capital intereſt of the Rate, 
and of very uncertain product but by continuing our preſent 
duties on trade, with ſuch further additional duties on 
LUXURIES, @s will be neceſſary to reſtrain the exceſſive 
ule of them: and this, I conceive, will require duties 
ſo high, as will be ſufficient for the exigencies of the 
ſtate, and will be of certain product. 

2. I eROFPOSE Yo pay all the intereſt which is now due 
to the inhabitants of this late, on all ſuch public ſecurities 
as are in the hand: of the original holders, and have not been 
alienated (to be aſcertained by afſidavit or any other 
ſufficient proof) and alſo to ſtop payment of all inte- 
reſt on any certificates which are not in the hands of the 
original holders ; for I do not know thatamong citizens 
of equal merit, we can with juſtice make fith of one, 
and fleſh of another, 
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3. I PROPOSE Hat commiſſioners be appointed is purchaſe 
up ſuch public ſecurities as were originally given to the citi- 
zens of this ſtate, but have been alienated by the original 
holders, and are now in currency as object of traffic or ex- 
change, to purchaſe ſuch ſecurities, T ſay at the current ex- 
change, or as low as they can be bought. It is certainly 
as right for the ſtate to buy up theſe ſecurities, which 
are become a common object of traffic, as it is for any 
individual; and two great advantages will reſult from 
this: 1. The preſent helders will have the value of them 
paid in money: and 2, the flate will have them to produce 
to Congreſs. Whenever our quota ſhall be demanded for 
the redemption of them, the ſecuritics themſelves will 
doubtleſs be accepted as good payment of our quota, 
both of principal and intereſt, and it will then be in- 
different to us at what-exchange, or in what manner or 
time, Congreſs may direct their redemption. 

4. T PROPOSE that all theſe original holders of public ſecu— 


rities who have alienated them, ſhall be debited on the public 


books, with the certificates they received, at the value C and 
no more) at which they could be fold at the time they re- 
ceived them, or the time of their date, and that the refidue 
of their balance may be paid, together with the principal of 
the certificates, which are now in the hands of the original 
halders, and have not been alienated. I ſay that both theſe 
be paid as ſoon as money ſufficient can be raiſed by the flate. 

IT will require, I know, a heavy ſum of money to 
do this, but we ſhall have this ſatisfaction to animate 
our exertions, that we are doing an af of juſtice in favor 
of thoſe to whom the money is juſtly duc, and thall have the 
advantage of paying it to people who are ſcattered 
through the ſtate, and will immediately circulate the 
money among our citizens, in every part of the ſtate, 
which, if the juſtice was cqual, will be much prefer- 
abe to paying the fame money to people who would 
carry it all away to diſtant parts, from whence it would 
have little chance of returning into circulation, to the 
places where it was collected. 


As 
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As che oreſſares of the ſtate are very heavy, 1 
think we ought to make all the ſavings we cun; I there- 
fore propoſe to leſſen the Houſe of Aﬀembly, by raking away 
two-thirds of the members, and limiting the ſeſfions of the 
Council, to the Aſſembly's ſeſſions, unleſs the Prefident 
ſhould, on emergent occaſions, ſummon them. 1 
think one - third of our Aſſembly would do the bufineſs 
much better than all of them; and the Preſident, with 
a good Secretary, would be fufficient for the common 
and uſual buſineſs of the Council. I know of no ad- 
vantage ariſing from over numerous Legiſlatures, or 
Councils, that fit too long. The extremes of democra- 
tical government tend to anarchy or  Cipotilak,” of 
ruin. 

AN idle, uſeleſs or corrupt member is leſs noticed, 
and eaſier loſt in the crowd, in a large Aſſembly, than 
in a ſmall one, Virtue and merit are for the ſame rea- 
ſon leſs conſpicuous, in a large than ſmall aſſembly; 
cabals, party- ſchemes, and intereſted plans, are eaſier 
formed in a large than in a ſmall houſe, and the guilt or 
folly, of an individual is more eaſily ſheltered or con- 
cealed in great than in ſmall numbers. When aſſemblies 
are large, the buſineſs is is moſt commonly done by a few, 
under the umbr age of. the whole ; the major part, are 


not commonly in the lecret. The American Congreſs 


rarely conſiſts of more than thirty members preſeat, yet 
no complaint has been made that their number is too 
ſmall. The Britiſh Houſe of Commons conſiſts of 
more than five hundred members, not very famous for 
gravity, wiſdom, or order. Their proceedings are 
commonly directed by the Premier, and a few 21 
members; yet if you aſk Lord North, why he puſh 
the American war, he will tell you with great mn 
ſure, that it was not his war, but the war of the parlia- 
gens When more people are employed about any bu- 
neſs than are neceſſary to do it, the conſequence has 
ever been found to be, that the buſineſs is not done ſo 
well, is clogged with more delays, is leſs conſiſtent in 
its ſeveral parts, is not ſo well methodized. The peo- 
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ple who are intereſted in the buſineſs, and have occaſion 
to attend upon it, are not ſo well ſerved, and a greater 
expence is, incurred, than would happen if people juſt 
enough for the buſineſs, and no more, had been em- 
ployed.— This one would think was grounded on na- 
tural fitneſs, for we find it holds true in all human 
affairs, from a houſe too full of ſervants, a field with 
too many reapers, a town- meeting of too many people, 
a kitchen with too many cooks, a committee of too 
many members, a church with too many deacons, or 
too large a veſtry, a court with too many judges, and 
ſo on up to an aſſembly of the firſt dignity, with too 
many repreſentatives. Now to admit any principle or 
circumſtance into our graveſt and moſt important coun- 
cils, which has ever been found hurtful in all caſes 
when it has been adopted, is highly imprudent and 
dangerous, and tends to ruin. The fatal experience 
of many great nations proves this in a manner very 
forcible and convincing. Rome and Grace loſt their 
liberties by over numerous Senates, &c. and Poland is 
now in deſolation from the ſame cauſe; their Poſpolite, 
which was inſtituted for the great defence of their na- 
tion, and their /ibcrum veto, which they hugged with 
enthuſiaſm, as the ſtandard of their liberty, together 
with their over numerous diets, have compleatly ruined 
them. But whether theſe obſervations are proper or 
not, we ſhall, by this propoſition, at leaſt ſave a vaſt 
expence at a time when the utmoſt ceconomy is ne- 
ceſſary. 

6. As at all times, but eſpecially in times of public 
preſſure, the peace and quiet of the ſtate ſhould be con- 
ſulted, and the general confidence of the people in the 
government ſhould be as far as poſſible ſecured, in or- 
der to its firm eſtabliſhment ; and the great principles 
of our civil policy ſhould be ſtrictly regarded. Itherefore 
humbly propoſe the repeal of the teft ac, for we can no 
how expect the internal peace and quiet of our people, 
and their confidence in our government, ſo long as we 


exclude one-third of our citizens from any ſhare in it; 
| nor 
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nor can we any how call our civil policy a government 
of the people; or reap the advantage of ſuch a govern- 
ment, as long as ſo large a proportion of our citizens 
(if reckoned by numbers, influence, wiſdom, or eſtate) 
are ſhut out and disfranchiſed. We need the councils 
as well as the wealth of all our people, and our conſti- 
tution gives equal right as well as preſcribes equal duty 
to them all. 

THaT the major muft rule the minor, is undoubtedly a 
maxim eſſential to a democratical or republican govern- 
ment; but it is equally manifeſt, that the extremes of 
this maxim will deſtroy the very nature as well as uſes of 
ſuch governments. For if two-thirds can disfranchiſe 
the minor third, a majority of the remaining two-thirds 
may disfranchiſe the minority of them, and ſo on to- 
ties quoties, till there will be but two left undisfranchiſed, 
to govern the whole, which I ſuppoſe every body will 
allow to be ſomewhat worſe than to have but one ſo- 
yereign deſpot ; for the two might quarrel, and each 
form his party, and ſo the ſtate might be involved in a 
civil war, which could not happen if there was but one 
deſpot, and no body elſe left capable of forming a party. 

IT is doubtleſs neceſſary to adopt good maxims of 
government, but it 1s equally neceſſary to exerciſe ſome 
prudence and diſcretion in the uſe of them; for we 
may be ruined by the extremes of thoſe very maxims, 
which in their mean are very falutary and uſeful. 

Ir has been fuggeſled by fome in- minded people 
(but for the honor of Pennſylvania, I muſt think, with- 
out the leaſt reaſon) that ſome members of our Gene- 


ral Aſſembly are deeply intereſted in ftockjobbing and 


ſpeculations in certificates, and are poſſeſſed of gr con- 
cerned in public ſecurities to a large amount, which 
they are not the original holders of, but obtained by 
purchaſe at 6 or 8 for 1, and are now ufing all their 
endeavours, power, and influence, in the Aﬀembly, 
under the ſanction of their ſacred public character, to 
procure a vote of the Aſſembly, for funding their cer- 
tificates, and of courſe to vote the money of their con- 

ſtituents, 
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ſtituents by thouſands into their own pockets, I Giuk 
it neceſſary that the honorable Aſſembly ſhould take pro- 
per meaſures to vindicate themſelves from ſuch ſcanda- 
lous aſperſions; and if there are any ſuch members, to 
take the neceſſary care that one ſcabby ſheep ſhall. not 
ſpoil the whole flock. There can certainly be po more 
reaſon or fitneſs, that a member of Aſſembly, under 
the ſacred ſanction of his public character, ſhould vote 
the money of the ſtate into his own pocket, than that 
a judge or juryman ſhould fit in judgment in a cauſe, 
in the event of which he is perſanally intereſted, 


Wr are told by ſome folks of delicate feelings, that 


© the public credit or honor is like the chaſtity of a woman ;” 
and we all know that the wife of Cæſar ought not to 
be ſuſpected; it will therefore follow, by conſent of e- 
very body, that every cauſe of ſuſpicion of the integrity 
and difintereſtedneſs of our honorable Aſſembly ſhould 
be removed as far as poſliblez and this is the more ne- 
ceſſary, as our Aſſembly is a ſingle Legiſlature, whoſe 
acts are not ſubject to a reviſion, ar require the con- 
currence of another houſe; and of courſe, if they err, 
the ſubject is without remedy. On theſe conſiderations 
there can be no doubt but our Aſſembly, and every 
body elſe, will be thoroughly penetrated with the ne- 
ceſſity of having every member of that auguſt body moſt 
eliectually acquittcd from all ſuſpicion of intereſtedneſs, 
when they come to decide a queſtion, which demands 
three or four millions of dollars from the ſtate. I 
therefore propoſe, with all madeſty, that when the great 


queſtion ſhall be put ſinally in that ſupreme houſe, Whe- 


ther the public ſecurities ſhall be funded, that there 
ſhall be ſome ſort of wer dire oath or teſt impoſed on 


every member, to this purpoſe, viz. Whether he is di- 
rectly or indirectly poſſeſſed, intereſted, or concerned, 


atherwiſe than as an original holder, in any public ſe- 
curities, propoſed to be funded, by the vote of Aſſem- 
bly now depending? The principle of this propoſition 


will doubtleſs. be admitted by every body; and I con- 


ceive the Aſſembly will have no objection to the mode, 
| ag 
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as they are in their ſentiments very favorable to teſt acta. 
This method, I conceive, would ſet the character of 
the Aſﬀembly i in the moſt unexceptionable point of light, 
and would give great dignity and weight to their deci- 
ſiops ; and though they might bappen by this method 
to loſe à vote or two, yet there is no dqubt but they 
would have upright ſouls enough left, to make an ample 
majority in favor of any vote, which the real intereſt or 
honor of the ſtate might make peceflary, 

Ir has ever been my fortune to write in the muns 
of popular prejudices; and ia juſtice to my ſubject, and 
to my own judgment, have often been obliged to mix 
ſome kind of cenſure on public meaſures, which were 
adopted by the leaders of the times, when I thought 
they were founded on principles of miſtake and error, 
and tended to the ruin of the cauſe they were intended 
to ſupport, and would in their nature operate in a man- 
ner very hurtful to my country. I accordingly met 
with little thanks; my rewards werg ſuch as any body 
may expect who oppoſes the current tide of popular o- 
| Pinion, and the favorite plans of warm, zealous men. 


I have ſometimes met with that warmth and malignan- 


cy of cenſure, which can hardly be ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from an oppoſition to error of mere judgment, with- 
out ſome degree of corruption of heart, Yet time has 
evinced my moſt cenſured propoſitions to be neceſſary, 
and they have been adopted by our graveſt and moſt 
dignified councils, and are now become very orthodox, 
and are juſtified by the ſanction of general opinion. I 
therefore think I haye ſome right to claim the attention 
of my fellow-citizens, at leaſt I flatter myſelf I am in- 
titled to their candor, while they read my propoſitions. 

Nor hixc but my opinion of the vaſt importance 
of the ſubject ot this Eſſay, could have induced me to 
write it. I had long determined to write no more on 
political matters; but when I came to ſee the ſtate in 
danger of having ſome millions of the public money 


* (in this our preſſure of public debt) diverted from the 


objects, who have every claim of juſtice to it, and la- 


viſhed 
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viſhed on people who never earned it, and alſo to fee a 
deluge of paper money rolling in upon the ſtate, when 
I had not the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe either that our 
public credit, in its preſent ſtate of preſſure and weak- 
neſs, could ſupport it; or that the quantity of our cir- 
culating caſh (which is demonſtrably quite ſufficient) 
could bear ſuch vaſt and ſudden additions, without the 


moſt ruinous conſequences. I ſay, when I viewed thoſe 
matters, I really thought it a duty I owed to the ſtate 


in which I live, to explain my ſentiments, and, as far as 
in me lay, endeavour to avert theſe miſchiefs. I doubt 
not but the public will judge favorably of my intentions, 
and allow my arguments their due weight. The facts 
alledged are all of public notoriety ; the reaſonings are 
epen to every man, and I have only to wiſh that the 
reader may peruſe this Eſſay with the ſame love of juſ- 


tice and truth, and the ſame zeal for the good, honor 


and proſperity of this ſtate, .as occupied my whole 
breaſt, when I wrote it. 


Philadelphia, January 10, 1785 


Errata: In page 23, fifth line from the bottom, for © inſtructions read 
ioſtitutions. In page 24, tenth line from the bottom, for © preſerve” read 
ue. 
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